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Above: Map showing location of Buckingham Fountain. 


Cover: Buckingham Fountain, c.1928. 


The Commission on Chicago Landmarks, whose nine members are appointed by the Mayor, was 
established in 1968. The Commission is responsible for recommending to the City Council which individual 
buildings, sites, objects, or districts should be designated as Chicago Landmarks which protects them by law. 

The landmark designation process begins with a staff study and a preliminary summary of 
information related to the potential designation criteria. The next step is a preliminary vote by the 
landmarks commission as to whether the proposed landmark is worthy of consideration. This vote not only 
initiates the formal designation process, but it places the review of city permits for the property under the 
jurisdiction of the Commission until a final landmark recommendation is acted on by the City Council. 

This Preliminary Summary of Information is subject to possible revision and amendment during 
the designation process. Only language contained within the designation ordinance recommended to City 


Council should be regarded as final. 


Clarence Buckingham 
Memorial Fountain 
and Garden 


Located in Grant Park and bounded by Jackson 
Boulevard and Lake Shore, Balbo, and Columbus 
drives. 


Built: 1927 

Architect: Bennett, Parsons & Frost 
with Jacques Lambert 

Sculptor: Marcel Francois Loyau 


It is not designed to furnish refreshment to man or beast; Loop 
office workers cannot swim in it in summer, nor skate upon it 
in winter; the 14,000 gallons of water tumbling down into its 
basin every minute turn no mill wheels, produce no power. It 
is just a superlatively beautiful fragment of the stuff from 
which dreams are made. ° 

— Harry Beardsley, Chicago Daily News 

August 17, 1927 


Funded by the philanthropist Kate Buckingham as a memorial to her 
brother Clarence, Buckingham Fountain is one of the most recognized 
structures in the city. It is considered to be one of the finest fountains in 
the United States. The fountain is distinguished not only. for its exquisite 
decorative details and its finely wrought bronze sculpture, but also for its 
innovative use of technology, which made it one of the first permanent 
fountains in the world to use modern mechanical systems to create a 
dynamic light and water display on a massive scale. 


Description 


Buckingham Fountain sits in a massive, landscaped open space east 
of the intersection of two of the city’s most well-known streets: 
Congress Drive and Michigan Avenue. 

Because of the immense size of the surrounding lakefront park, the 
scale of the fountain structure is deceptive. Its topmost basin is only 25 
feet in height, although when active its central water jet shoots 150 feet 
into the air. However, the width of the fountain’s quatrefoil-shaped 
main pool is 280 feet across—a dimension nearly equal to the length of 
a football field, or the height of the nearby Hilton Hotel and Towers 
(720 S. Michigan Ave.), which was completed the same year as 
Buckingham Fountain. 


The lip of the main pool, like the rest of the fountain, is covered in 
pink Georgia marble. Incised on its east rim are the words “Clarence 
Buckingham Memorial Fountain.” Dominating the center of the pool are 
three, massive, marble-clad basins, which rise in concentric circles. The 
lower basin is 103 feet in diameter, the intermediate basin 60 feet, and 
the upper one 24 feet across—barely a tenth of the size of the main pool. 

The basins are decorated with aquatic motifs, including 
extravagantly detailed, classically inspired, seaweed-festooned brackets 
that alternate with whimsical sea shells perched atop tufts of seaweed. 
These fanciful elements are linked by a comparatively sedate band of 
egg-and-dart ornament that encircles the bases of each of the lower two 
basins. 

The top basin sits atop a fluted pedestal, supported by eight square 
columns of contrasting red granite. The aquatic motif is continued on 
the top basin, with delicate plumes of seaweed crowning the columns 
and small sea shells sitting between the column capitals. 

Within the pool of the fountain, as though rising from the sea to 
marvel at the spectacle of the fountain’s displays, are four pairs of 
bronze-cast sea creatures, each surrounded by a delicate bronze screen of 
sea grass and cattails. The four pairs are meant to symbolize the four 
states that border Lake Michigan, and are oriented to those states by 
their location in the pool (northwest-Wisconsin, southwest-Illinois, 
southeast-Indiana, and northeast-Michigan). Lake Michigan is 
symbolized by the fountain pool itself, whose four corners point in those 
directions. 


A ‘Skyscraper’ of Water . 

Although the sculpture and ornament are impressive features, they 
are intended primarily to provide a backdrop for the fountain’s principal 
feature: the movement and play of the water. In this detail, to quote a 
1927 Christian Science Monitor article, Buckingham was following the 
“tradition of royal fountains of the past, but built to a skyscraper scale.” 

At the heart of the fountain’s original mechanical system are three 
pumps powered by electric motors with a combined horsepower of 500, 
compared to the average 25 HP car of the time. During regular 
operation, the pumps circulate 1,400 gallons per minute, although during 
the fountain’s full display they move 5,500 gallons a minute (or 330,000 
gallons per hour, enough to fill almost 11,000 bathtubs). 

The water is discharged through 133 jets, arranged to form a series 
of crowns that rise, basin by basin, to the top, where the central jet, 
during full display, shoots a column of water 150 feet into the air. 
Surrounding the central jet are eight smaller jets. 

Even the fountain’s sculptural elements are engineered to add to the 
magnificent water display. Water spills from shell-shaped ornaments 
along the sides of the two lower pools. In addition, water jets inside the 
massive bronze sculptures create the image of the sea creatures exhaling 
plumes of water as they “emerge” from the main pool. 

Water for the fountain is drawn directly from Lake Michigan rather 
than from the city’s water mains. The water is then recirculated through 


the fountain’s own system of pumps, requiring “topping off” only due 
to evaporation and water loss from strong winds. 


The Light Display 

At night, the fountain is illuminated by an intricate system of lights 
that, according to one contemporary news account, had “the effect of | 
molten metal or liquid fire emerging from the jets.” This dramatic 
appearance originally was achieved through a series of 84 projectors and 
560 incandescent lamps located within the fountain; some in the pools 
and basins and others concealed by the cascades of water that flow from 
one basin to the next. 

The lamps were covered in colored globes (clear, light rose, green, 
blue and light amber) and the projectors had a series of colored screens. 
Even from the beginning, the lighting circuits were equipped with 
dimmers that permitted a varying of the light intensity and the blending 
of colors. (An extensive restoration of the fountain in 1994, while 
maintaining the spirit of the original light displays, increased the wattage 
to better compete with Chicago’s substantially brighter, late-20th — 
century, nighttime skyline.) 

The engines, pumps, and control panel for the lights and hydraulics 
are housed in a sub-grade structure located adjacent to the southeast 
corner of the fountain. A small portion of this structure is visible above 
grade and features a window that allowed the operator to see the 
fountain and have all the controls within easy reach. (Although the 
operations are now computerized, this structure still provides access to 
the pumps and other mechanical systems.) 


The Gem of Grant Park 

Like a gem stone in a piece of fine jewelry, Buckingham Fountain is 
both complemented and distinguished by its setting in Grant Park. It is 
the central feature in a 675,000-square foot (15 acre) formal garden—or 
“fountain table”—laid out by architect Edward Bennett in 1924. Its 
geometric layout is in keeping with the French Renaissance-inspired 
design of the surrounding park. Elegant promenades and axial pathways 
covered in crushed rose-colored granite are accented by sculptured lawn 
panels, rows of trees, and hedge rows. 

The surrounding garden is ordered on an axial alignment, with the 
main axes extending east/west from the lake to Columbus Drive and 
north/south from Jackson Street to Balbo Drive. They meet at the center 
of the fountain. The east side of the site slopes down to the level of 
Lake Shore Drive and the two levels are joined by a broad expanse of 
steps. There are additional sets of steps on both the north and south 
sides of the fountain table. The west (Columbus Dr.) side is at grade 
level with the surrounding park. 





Criteria for Designation 


According to the Municipal Code of Chicago (Sec. 2-120-620 and - 
630), the Commission on Chicago Landmarks has the authority to make 
a preliminary recommendation of landmark designation for a building, 
structure, or district if the Commission determines it meets two or more 
of the stated “criteria for landmark designation,” as well as possesses a 
significant degree of its historic design integrity. 

The following should be considered by the Commission on Chicago 
Landmarks in determining whether to make a preliminary 
recommendation that the Buckingham Fountain be designated as a 
Chicago Landmark. 


Criterion 1: Critical Part of City’s Heritage 

Its value as an example of the architectural, cultural, economic, historic, 
social or other aspect of the heritage of the City of Chicago, State of 
Illinois, or the United States. 


Buckingham Fountain is the centerpiece of Grant Park, which is one 
of the city’s most famous and significant public spaces. The fountain’s 
design and construction also marked a critical turning point in the park’s 
development, by stimulating physical changes that had been 
envisioned—but unexecuted—for more than three decades. This 
development of Grant Park was critical to the evolution of the entire 
lakefront. 

Scarcely more than a century ago, Grant Park was little more than a 
neglected strip of land, located between Michigan Avenue and the 
Illinois Central railroad tracks. Although it had been set aside in 1836 as 
a “Public Ground . . . to Remain Forever, Open, Clear, and Free of any 
Buildings,” few public improvements had taken place by the late-19th 
century. 

The 1909 Plan of Chicago had called for massive changes to the 
park, including formal landscaped gardens and a series of neo-classical 
style museum buildings along the Lake Shore Drive side of the park. 
Those plans, however, were thwarted when merchandiser Montgomery 
Ward won a lawsuit to keep the park free of buildings. 

It was not until the construction of Buckingham Fountain in 1927 — 
that the majority of the park began to be developed. The long-planned 
formal gardens were finally created, along with broad promenades and 
public spaces. Now, rather than a museum building, the centerpiece of 
these designs was the fountain itself. Instead of a windswept open area, 
the city’s “front yard” had become a beautiful public space for all 
Chicagoans. 

Buckingham Fountain also represents one of the first examples of a 
huge public gift by a private individual to the city of Chicago. 
Originally, the South Park Commission had set aside $40,000 to create a 
modest fountain in this location. However, philanthropist Kate 
Buckingham envisioned something much grander, something that would 


equal or surpass the great fountains of the world with a presence that 
would acknowledge the huge scale of the lakefront. 

In order to transform that vision into reality, she donated almost 
$500,000 (the equivalent of over $5 million in today’s dollars) for the 
fountain’s design and construction, while setting aside a substantial 
endowment for its perpetual care and maintenance. Kate Buckingham’s 
actions remain one of the city’s greatest gestures of civic philanthropy, 
pointing out the significant impact that private donors have made on the 
city’s cultural development. 


Criterion 4: Important Architecture 

Its exemplification of an architectural type or style distinguished by 
innovation, rarity, uniqueness, or overall quality of design, detail, 
materials or craftsmanship. 


Just as the completion of the Reliance Building was a defining 
moment in the history of skyscraper design, the completion of 
Buckingham Fountain was a defining moment in the history of the 
modern fountain. 

At the time of its completion in 1927, it was the largest decorative 
fountain in the world. It was further distinguished for its innovative use 
of lighting and mechanical systems, which was the first time that 
modern equipment and construction methods had been used to create a 
permanent monumental, decorative fountain. 

The architect, Edward Bennett, assembled a team of experts—from 
hydraulic engineers to sculptors to lighting designers—who drew on the 
latest advances in technology and applied them to fountain design and 
construction. The resulting combination of lights, water, and sculpture 
make Buckingham Fountain one of the premier examples of its kind in 
the world, One writer described the light and water display as “the 
fountain burst[ing] into splendor.” 

Edward Bennett relied on modern materials and technological 
innovations for the inner workings of the fountain, but he looked to 
historical precedents for the design of its exterior and the surrounding 
gardens. Bennett used the Latona Basin (1668) at the Palace of 
Versailles as a model for Buckingham Fountain, and patterned the 
surrounding gardens after those of the French Renaissance. The use of 
classical models in creating a design reflects the influence of Bennett’s 
training at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris, which favored classically 
inspired designs often executed on a monumental scale 

The massive scale of the fountain, however, did not mean that it was 
bereft of decorative detail. With its delicately veined and shaded pink 
Georgia marble skin, accented by lavish Baroque-inspired decorative 
details, the monumentally-scaled fountain is an exquisitely crafted piece 
of sculpture. 

The rich array of sculpture and decoration, executed in a fanciful 
aquatic motif, enlivens the fountain even in its calmest moments. Finely 
carved seashells and seaweed decorate each of the basins, while delicate 
bronze screens of sea grass, cattails, and whimsical, water-spouting fish 


embellish the main pool. Dominating the main pool are four pairs of 
enormous, bronze sea-creatures by the noted French sculptor Marcel 
Loyau. In 1927, Loyau won the Prix Nationale, the highest honor 
accorded to a national artist by the French Government, for his design of 
the creatures. 

Like the Latona Basin at Versailles, the Buckingham Fountain is 
surrounded by an elegant formal garden. The landscape design is a fine 
example of the Beaux-Arts style. Its axial pathways, bordered with 
hedges and trees, provide dramatic views of the fountain, while its 
elegant symmetry is a perfect foil for the elaborate decorative details of 
the fountain and its sculpture. The garden not only complements the 
fountain, but completes Edward Bennet’s vision for the lakefront park. 

More than 70 years after its construction, Buckingham Fountain is 
still considered one of the finest fountains in the United States. The 
gardens surrounding the fountain are the only intact surviving, Beaux 
Arts-style landscape in Chicago and are an excellent example of a 
formal turn-of-the-century landscape design. 


Criterion 5: Important Architect 

Its identification as the work of an architect, designer, engineer or 

builder whose individual work is significant in the history or 

es of the City of Chicago, the State of Illinois or the United 
tates. 


Edward H. Bennett (1874-1954), the designer of Buckingham 
Fountain and its surrounding gardens, did as much to transform the 
appearance of early 20"-century Chicago and many other U.S. cities as 
virtually any other architect-planner. 

Born in England, he studied at a technical school where he likely had 
his introduction to architecture. After coming to the United States at age 
16, he worked for San Francisco architect Robert White, and his 
acquaintance with the well-known architect Bernard Maybeck led him to 
attend the famous Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris, France. 

In 1901, he returned to the U.S., where he went to work for New 
York architect George Post as one of the firm’s highest-paid draftsmen. 
He joined D.H. Burnham & Co. of Chicago in 1903, where his 
academic credentials proved useful on numerous classically-inspired 
designs. Among the early plans Bennett worked on were those for San 
Francisco (1905) and Chicago (1909). 

Following the adoption of the Plan of Chicago, Bennett was 
appointed consulting architect for the newly formed Chicago Plan 
Commission. Following Burnham’s death in 1912, he began to execute 
many of the proposals contained in the plan, including the design of 
Wacker Drive, the Michigan Avenue bridge, and improvements to Grant 
Park. During his tenure as consulting architect, the Plan Commission 


- built 17 viaducts, 36 bridges and widened or opened 57 streets. Bennett 


also served as a consulting architect to the South Park Commission, 
where he designed numerous parks and park structures. 
Meanwhile, Bennett’s own firm had established a national reputation 


for its work on plans for numerous cities, including: Brooklyn, N.Y., 
Detroit, Mich., Portland, Ore., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and Ottawa, Canada. 
Bennett became one of the charter members of the American City 
Planning Institute in 1917, which is now the American Planning 
Association. 

In 1919, William E. Parsons, who had studied with Bennett at the 
Beaux Arts, became a partner of the firm. In 1922, he was joined by 
Harry T. Frost, a former Supervising Architect for the U.S. Department 
of the Treasury. It was the newly formed firm of Bennett, Parsons & 
Frost that was credited, in 1924, with the plans for Buckingham 
Fountain and the surrounding gardens that were executed beginning in 
1925 and continuing through the 1930s. The firm continued to do 
numerous projects, including city plans and public buildings prior to 
Bennett’s retirement in 1944. 

Although remembered primarily for his city plans, Bennett also gave 
Chicago one of its most spectacular and memorable public monuments, 
as well as setting a standard for high-quality urban design that remains 
influential today. 


Criterion 7: Unique Visual Feature 

Its unique location or distinctive physical appearance or presence 
representing an established and familiar visual 

feature of a neighborhood, community or the City of Chicago. 


Stroll into any souvenir shop in the city and you will find dozens of 
images of Buckingham Fountain on everything from key chains to 
coffee mugs. Buckingham Fountain is one of the most enduring images 
of Chicago. Since its opening Buckingham has been an indelible icon 
for the city, celebrated in postcards and guidebooks and admired by 
tourists and city residents alike. Through the years it has been 
highlighted in hundreds of newspaper and magazine articles and has 
even inspired the occasional poem. The fountain’s fame, however, is 
not limited to tourist trinkets and magazine articles, it has been featured 
in movies, on television, and is reported to be one of the most 
‘photographed tourist attractions in the world. 

The fountain is not only an icon for the city, but also the centerpiece 
of Grant Park, the lakefront “gateway” to the city. It is both a visual and 
physical anchor for the terminus of Congress Street, which extends to 
the west and bisects the city. The sweeping scale of its lakefront 
location, as well as the well-ordered grandeur of the surrounding French 
Renaissance-inspired landscape, belie the massive scale of the fountain, 
which rivals that of the grandest fountains in the world. With the 
seemingly never-ending lakefront providing a backdrop to the east and 
the dramatic cliff of the Michigan Avenue streetwall to the west, the 
fountain is one of the most conspicuous and dramatically sited works of 
architecture in the city and is the crowning jewel of Grant Park. 

Sitting like a giant mood ring on the finger of Grant Park, the 
appearance of the fountain is forever changing—from its constant 
cascade of water to its hourly spectacles and from its crystalline 


complexion during the day to its colorful nighttime cast. The fountain 
truly is one of the city’s most dynamic works of architecture. 

In winter, when the surrounding trees are bare, the park devoid of 
greenery, and the fountain is drained of its 1.5 million gallons of water, 
the stark, often snow-covered surroundings highlight the sculptural 
quality of the fountain and accentuate the subtle beauty of its delicately 
veined and shaded marble skin. 

By contrast, in spring and summer the verdant green surroundings 
punctuate the movement and play of the water as it crashes and splashes 
about the fountain. Indeed, for many Chicagoans, the annual opening of 
the fountain signals the start of summer, when each day thousands of 
tourists and residents alike stroll across the rose-colored crushed granite 
pathways to gaze at the fountain. 

After seventy-one years of operation, the fountain continues to draw 
crowds, many of whom probably do not even know who Kate or 
Clarence Buckingham were, but nonetheless marvel at the beauty of the 
fountain which she gave to the city. 


Integrity 

The integrity of the proposed landmark must be preserved in light of its 
location, design, setting, materials, workmanship, and ability to express 
its historic community, architectural or aesthetic interest or value. 


Although the skyline surrounding Buckingham Fountain has changed 
dramatically since it opened in 1927, the fountain and surrounding 
garden appear almost exactly the same today as they did when they were 
first built. A small decorative fence, added in the late 1920s, replaced a 
small chain link fence around the fountain. ° 

In 1994 the firm of Harry Weese Associates began a major 
restoration of the fountain. During the restoration, the underlying 
concrete structure of the fountain was largely rebuilt and the original 
water pumps and motors were refurbished. An attempt was made to 
recreate the original light show, but because the existing archival 
information was incomplete, the restoration team created a new light 
show which captured the spirit of the original. Even though additional 
jets and lights were installed during the restoration, they have not 
significantly altered the appearance of the fountain. The restoration was 
completed in 1995. 

Four pavilions were constructed in 1997 in the surrounding garden, 
but their small scale does not affect the appearance of the fountain or the 
surrounding garden. 


Significant Historical and Architectural Features 

Whenever a building is under consideration for landmark 
designation, the Commission on Chicago Landmarks is required to 
identify the “significant historical and architectural features” of the 
property. This is done to enable the owners and the public to understand 
which elements are considered most important to preserve the historical 
and architectural character of the proposed landmark. 

Based on its evaluation of the Buckingham Fountain, the 
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The bronze sea-creatures were created by noted French sculptor Marcel Loyau, 
who is shown here with the sea horse in his Paris studio in 1927. 





A contemporary postcard featuring Buckingham Fountain. 
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Vanity Fair girls taking a dip in Buckingham Fountain in 1935. Aerial photo, 4996. 
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